THE MAKING OF THE POPULAR FRONT
Thus the discussions at the Socialist Party extraordinary congress,
which met on I February, were largely concerned with the practical
methods of securing the electoral victory that would make participa-
tion in a Popular Front government possible. It was clear from the
chronological account of the meetings of the committee on unification
(rightly described as "quelque pen rebarbatif'),** which Blum gave the
congress, that there was going to be no question of fusion with the
Communists before the elections. It remained to decide, therefore,
how far, short of fusion of the two parties, co-operation in the elections
should go. The Left wing of the party (Marceau Pivert and his friends)
wanted agreement on joint candidates to be presented at the first
ballot, Blum, on the other hand, and the other leaders of the party
realised what trouble this would cause in the constituencies, and
urged that no joint candidates should be presented until the second
ballot. In the event, this wTas left to local parties to decide; and, as will
be seen, the electoral agreement with the other parties in the Front
Populaire worked surprisingly well.
While the supporters of the Popular Front were preparing for the
election campaign, tension both abroad and at home was growing.
The German denunciation of the Treaty of Locarno and the remilitaris-
ation of the Rhineland in March were a bitter reminder of the dangers
of Fascist aggression from abroad, while the possibilities of renewed
violence in the streets of Paris had been revealed on 13 February. This
was the day of the funeral of Jacques Bainville, the Royalist historian,
and the bier was escorted through the streets of Paris by all the young
enthusiasts of the Action Fran^aise. Leon Blum, who had been in the
Chamber all the morning, was on his way to lunch, and the car in
which he was riding was held up as it was about to enter the Boulevard
Saint-Germain while the funeral procession passed. Blum was recog-
nised by some of the young toughs of the Action Fran$aise, and they
quickly surrounded the car. Madame Monnet, the wife of the owner of
the car, was struck; the windows of the car were broken and the doors
torn off. There is little doubt that Blum himself would have been
murdered, or at least severely injured, had not some labourers working
on a nearby building come to his rescue, followed by some civil
servants from the War Ministry, who saw what was happening from
their windows and hurried down (thus making the rescue party, inci-
dentally, a representative cross-section of the Socialist Party). As it
was, Blum was badly cut and lost a lot of blood; and he was obliged to
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